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Friendly Fungi, Fungus Parasites 
of Insects, Fungus Parasites of Scale- 
Insects and Whiteflies, Fungus Di- 
seases of Insects, Entomogenous Fun- 
gi, these and, perhaps, other expres- 
sons, all refer to fungi.that destroy 
insects, generally injurious insects. 

As the season during which the 
Friendly Fungi are most effective as 
control agents for Scale Insects and 
Whiteflies is here, the editors that 
conduct the Florida Farm Hour over 
WRUF are almost certain to call for 
a brief radio talk on this subject. 
The season when the fungi in ques- 
tion thrive best, furthermore, coin- 
cides very much with the period of 
summer rains in Florida. From this 
it does not follow that there are not 
other brief periods of suitable mois- 
ture and warmth when the friendly 
fungi thrive. However, as such other 
periods are uncertain as to time and 
duration, we limit our recommenda- 
tion to the period of summer rains. 
In other words, the best time to in- 
troduce or spread a friendly fungi 
is during the period of summer 
rains, Even then there may be dry 
periods during which the fungi in 
question thrive poorly. 

After having stated 


this much, 


some may ask, “Well, what is a fun- 
gus anyhow?” Well, its a form of 





plant life that is devoid of chloro- 
phyll, the green coloring matter of 
green plants, 

There are many kinds of fungi, 
and of many colors, the most com- 
mon examples being mushrooms, toad- 
stools, shelf-fungi on logs and bark 
of trees. Then there are the num- 
erous moulds (such as the blue bread 
mold and the gray bread mold) dusts, 
smuts, mildews, etc. It will be noted 
also that fungi assume many shapes. 
Some have definte shapes such as 
the mushrooms and _ others, while 
many, such as the bread molds spread 
themselves over surfaces and pene- 
trate the substance on which they 
grow. In case of the friendly fungi 
that infect (i. e. parasitise) insects, 
their shape and development is large- 
ly determined by the size and shape 
of the insects. 

Fungi are, futhermore, classified 
into two main groups; those that live 
on dead or decaying plant life and 
animal matter (Soprohytes) and’ those 
that infect living plants and animals 
(of the latter mostly insects). 

Fungi that live upon live plants 
or animals are parasites and _ are, 
therefore, spoken of as fungus para- 
sites. They are the causative agents 
of many diseases, principally in plants 
and insects, but also a few in the 
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human race and warm-blooded ani- 
mals. In the human race athletes 
foot, ringworm, thrush, psendo pneu- 
monia and favus (or honey comb di- 
sease of the scalp) are the several 
ailments caused by fungi that I re- 
call at this time. 

Diseases of insects are predomi- 
nantly of fungus origin altho some 
are bacterial. The housefly has its 
disease, the cinchbug, caterpillars and 
others, just to mention these before 
taking up the various diseases of 
scales and whiteflies now commonly 
called the friendly fungi in Florida. 
Called friendly fungi because they 
destroy insects injurious to cultivated 
plants. They are of great importance 
to the citrus industry because they 
greatly assist in the control of such 


pests as scale insects, whiteflies, 
aphids, mealybugs and perhaps 
others. 


For the rest of this paper, I plan 
first to briefly discuss the several 
fungus parasites (friendly fungi, if 
you like) of the armored scales of 
citrus. The armored scales are the 
most common and are protected by 
a rather tough scale-like covering un- 
der which the soft-bodied insect lives. 

There are at least five of these: 
the Pink Scale-Fungus, the Red-Head- 

(Continued on page 20) 




























































It turns out that the Dennis Broker- 
age Co., at 204 Franklin St., New 
York City, which has been featuring 
Waverly Cooperative fruit the past 
several years, is none other than our 
old friend Mrs. Matilda Dennis form- 
erly of Orlando. 


John Leonardy of Sanford is the 
grandson of that Antonio Leonardy 
of St. Augustine, who was the origi- 
nal importer into Florida from Spain 
of the nutmeg orange, and that ori- 
ginal blood orange, both of which 
types seem to have disappeared since 
the time of the Big Freeze. 


Yes, we know there are some blood 
oranges still about; but in a recent 
discussion with John Leonardy we 
agreed they are substantially dif- 
ferent frem that old type. 





The Leonardy grapefruit, we'l 
known at some places upon the lower 
East Coast, originally came from the 
grove of John Leonardy’s father; but 
the written records fail to connect it 
with Antonio Leonardy, his grand- 
father. The origin of grapefruit, or 
its original introduction into Florida, 
thus still remains in obscurity. 


A letter from Maj. General Albert 
H. Blanding, now at Washington in 
charge of the National Guard Bu- 
reau of the army, berating this scribe 
for having failed to pay a call on the 
occasion of a recent visit to the na- 
tional capital. Among other things the 
General says he has discovered there 
are places in Washington where he 
may eat for the simple consideration 
of signing his name to a chit. There- 
by implying that he could very well 
stand treat to us ’most any time, even 
on the day before payday. 


The real reason for our failure to 
pay such a call was that at no time 
on that occasion were we anywhere 
near to the Munitions building where 
the General is domiciled. Such was 
our bad luck on the trip that we did 
find Jack Guthrie, one time of Win- 
ter Haven, at home in Sen. Pepper’s 
office over in the senate office build- 
ing; both at home and hungry, and 
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evidently he didn’t know anything 
about signing his name on a lunch 
check. 


Miami in mid-summer. Busier this 
year than many other places in the 
state in mid-winter. Our hat is off to 
those Miami folk. They have appar- 
ently filled in the picture of what 
was once a highly visionary dream, 
and the Magic City, which designa- 
tion some years ago used to give us 
an acute pain in the neck, today is a 
real magic city in reality. 


Close to one-eighth of the people in 
Florida are now living within the 
confines of the closely knit munici- 
palities which form the Miami metro- 
politan district. That is in the sum- 
mer. Of course there’s a lot of folks, 
not including relatives, who drop in 
to visit them in winter, 


Let her grow, we say. Maybe some 
day we’ll have a big city there, one 
like Los Angeles, which makes such 
a market for cull citrus fruit that the 
Californians do not have to ship any 
such outside the state. 


Very noticeable in Miami’s activi- 
ties are C. D. (Uncle Charley) Lef- 
fler, an Orange county Florida crack- 
er who moved to Miami nearly forty 
years ago, and who heads the cham- 
ber of commerce there that is an ex- 
ample of success that other similar 
bodies try to pattern after. 


And the executive secretary of the 
aforementioned organization is none 
other than John L. Morris, whom 
many of us used to know first as a 
reporter on Col. Stovall’s old Tampa 
Tribune, and later in chamber of 
commerce work at Lakeland. 


Most noticeable to us in Miami 
were the parking meters, with which 
previously we have had no exper- 
ience. They seem to serve the pur- 
pose, all right, all right, of discourag- 
ing citizens from using the city’s 
streets for a garage during business 
hours, 





There’s another side to the story, 
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however, if you’ll take the word of 
Uncle Charley Leffler for it. Seems 
he parked briefly one morning in 
front of the McAllister hotel, Find- 
ing he hadn’t a nickle in his pocket 
to drop into the slot, he wrote a note 
to the effect that he had just gone 
for change, and fastened it to the 
meter, When he came back with the 
change it was to find the note gone, 
and a summons to traffic court await- 
ing him. 


Here is his side of the story, ver- 
batim, as we recall it: “Here I am 
putting in most of my time working 
for this and that for the city and the 
chamber of commerce, not having 
time to attend properly to my own 
business; and here I am hauled up 
into court, all on account of a damn 
policeman who can’t read!” 





Sidewalk stores of Miami private- 
order shippers capitalizing on the 
state citrus laws by signs advertising 
that they are “Bonded Packers and 
Shippers.” 


Personal nomination for the apex 
of something or other in signs, in the 
one on the revitalized and revamped 
downtown hostelry, advertising that 
the hotel in question today is ‘Mor- 
ally and Sanitarily Clean.” 


Yeah, it scared us away too. 


Token of the increasing importance 
to Miami stores of the Latin Ameri- 
ca trade are the signs ‘‘Aqui Se Hab- 
la Espanol,” now so abundantly dis- 
played. 


You can’t get away from it these 
days. In conversations and _ every- 
where in print it obtrudes itself, but 
nowhere more unexpectedly than in 
Hollywood, Florida, where, still speak- 
ing of signs, we found Breeding & 
Co., on one side of the main street 
and Sexsmith & Co., on the other. 


Maybe we are all wrong. We were 
wrong, we recall, once before, But 
we cannot understand the meek com- 
pliance of Florida shippers with some 
of the new state laws in certain of 
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the big consuming states, or maybe 
they do not intend to take things so 
meekly after shipping starts. 


As we see it, we would, if Judge 
Wm. Hunter long general counsel of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange were 
still alive to aid and abet, proceed to 
knock the legal legs out of such reg- 
ulations As we see it, the only 
right which any state has to pass laws 
relating to products shipped in from 
another state is under its police pow- 
ers. That gives abundant right to 
guard against adulteration or any- 
thing else which might be deleterious 
to the health of its citizens, but the 
grading rules for citrus fruits pro- 
mulgated by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture do not, to our thinking, 
fit into the picture. 





U. S. grades for citrus fruit are 
based wholly upon their external ap- 
pearance; and we cannot see how any 
state legally may compel Florida 
oranges or grapefruit to be marked 
according to these U. S. grades un- 
der those circumstances, 





Where, oh where, is the attorney 
general of the great State of Flor- 
ida, hmself and his law _ partners 
interested in citrus growing, in hid- 
ing while our so-called State Mar- 
keting Bureau loudly calls upon Flor- 
ida citrus shippers to make ready to 
comply with these New York State 
and other regulations as to marking 
packages. Is it possible they do not 
happen to know that U S. grades on 
citrus fruits are based wholly upon 
their external appearance, rather than 
on inner quality? 


A speaker from outside the state, 
though he does own a nice grove 
here, recently has been making the 
rounds telling of certain things he 
has discovered in the course of mak- 
ing a study of distribution of the 
Florida citrus crop. Among other 
thing he found that the use of oranges 
by U. S. citizens in recent years has 
increased more than three hundred 
per cent, while the consumption of 
apples has decreased five hundred per 
cent. 


Pointing out, accurately enough, 
the failure to sell Florida oranges 
in much mid-western territory, where 
California oranges practically mono- 
polize the markets, he thinks that 
Florida ought to move in and domi- 
nate that territory also. We are in 
favor of it, too; but we rather 
wonder where they are going to sell 
those same California oranges that 








Florida must drive out of the mar- 
kets there? 


Nice record has been, and is being 
made by the Orlando Citrus Produc- 
tion Credit Assn. A. E. Pickard, 
president; C. H. Walker, vice presi- 
dent and Phillip Marz, Jr., secretary 
and treasurer, have done a really 
good job. Many of these new gov- 
ernmental, and semi-governmental 
agencies are lacking in appeal to us; 
but it is just as well to give credit 
for a job well done. 


It used to be that the Florence 
Citrus Growers Assn. at Florence 
Villa firmly held first rank among 
the shipping associations of the Ex- 
change. Winter Haven was one of 
the runners up. Then the tide shift- 
ed northward and Plymouth in 
Orange county jumped into first 
place among cooperatives of the Ex- 
change, with the South Lake Apopka 
Assn. at Oakland, also in Orange 
county, invariably close in the run- 
ning. Now comes Fort Pierce push- 
ing up toward the front, and it is 
said that Fort Pierce may make Bob 
Carlton at Plymouth and Gus Hall 
at Oakland stir their stumps to hold 
their leads this coming season, 





Yet recently when we were talk- 
ing with E. J. Gustafson at Fort 
Pierce, one of the prime movers of 
citrus activities thereabouts, he did 
not even mention the rather remark- 
able growth of the Fort Pierce asso- 
ciation. That’s modesty. 





From signs here and there, and 
leakages, it look as if Mr. John Lewis’ 
now well known CIO labor organiza- 
tion intends to invade Florida this 
Autumn. A little bird whispers it 
will be in September. Also rumors 
indicate that the fruit and vegetable 
industries may be a particular field 
for its activities. 


That promises to be interesting. 
Growers of highly perishable products 
which must travel a long way to find 
their markets are apt to be impatient 
with tactics which result in destruc- 
tion of the value of the crops upon 
which their livelihood depends. It is 
to be hoped that the CIO develops a 
new technique in its operations, if it 
be true that the Florida producing 
districts are shortly due to be a field 
for its endeavors. 


Forehanded, some say, is the City 
of Daytona Beach with its anti-picket- 
ing ordinance; and Rube Garden may 


be anticipating things with his present 
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fondness for his latest pets playing 
around in his grove—two families of 
skunks. 


Quite a coincidence, but at this 
point our mental maunderings were 
interrupted by the advent of a Jour- 
nalist. In writing circles it long has 
been known that the chief difference 
between a newspaperman and a Jour- 
nalist is a clean shirt—worn by the 
newspaperman. This was a Journal- 
ist, albeit for the time he had on a 
clean shirt. He was engaged in ob- 
taining material for one of the newer 
high (?) thought (2???) magazines 
on the subject of the possible organi- 
zation of citrus and vegetable work- 
ers and packing house employees. 
Knowing nothing of these industries, 
he was very little hampered by the 
facts. 


There were, however, a few de- 
tails concerning operations which he 
condescendingly wished to be enlight- 
ened upon. We answered his ques- 
tions as accurately as we could. Self- 
evidently he wished to be told that 
the growers wouldn’t stand for such 
organizing effort, which statement we 
carefully avoided. However, we did 
point out that Florida’s laws relating 
to self-defense are quite different 
from those of most of the other 
states, particularly of those in which 
the most recent labor difficulties have 
been prevalent. We pointed out that 
in Florida the use of vile, violent or 
profane language in public consti- 
tutes legally an assault no less than 
if a club or other weapon had been 
used. We left him to draw the moral 
that it may be necessary for really 
successful organizers and pickets in 
Florida to develop a technique rather 
different from that which they have 
been accustomed to use elsewhere. 


Among other interesting things we 
drew from him the statement that A. 
F. of L. organizers, if they appeared, 
probably would be recruited from 
among the Communists. That didn’t 
sound right to us, for we believe 
Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
A. F. of L. is the best posted man, 
bar none, in the U. S. A. concerning 
Communists and their subversive ac- 
tivities, and the A. F. of L. during 
the past ten years has been the most 
ardent foe of communistic activities 
in this country. 


Then when he tried to tell us how 
sincere he believed John L. Lewis to 
be, and how pure his motives, we re- 
acted all over the place. If the young 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Relation Of Cover Crops 
To Citrus Insects 


Much has been said about the 
beneficial effects upon the soil fer- 
tility of a cover crop. Perhaps not as 
much has been said about the effect 
of a good cover crop upon the insect 
pests of citrus, Our citrus growers 
are all well acquainted with the great 
help that they receive from the ento- 
mogenous fungi, those fungi which 
live upon and destroy some of our 
most important insect pests of citrus, 
especially scale insects, whiteflies and 
rust mites. We all know that these 
fungi flourish best during the warm, 
moist, rainy season. It is evident, 
therefore, that anything that has a 
tendency to increase the humidity in 
a citrus grove will have a tendency 
to favor the development of these 
fungi. This effect has been particular- 
ly noticeable in the case of rust 
mites. In groves with a good cover 
crop rust mites are uniformly less 
troublesome than in other groves 
otherwise similarly situated, but 
without a cover crop. Indeed, some 
groves in Florida in low hammock 
regions which are never plowed or 
cultivated and with good moisture 
conditions are never much troubled 
with rust mites. The cover crop aids 
the development of these fungi in 
two ways. Probably most import- 
ant is that it prevents the reflection 
of the sun’s rays from the surface of 
the soil. One needs only to go out 
into a clean cultivated field any sun- 
shiny day at this season to appreci- 
ate the glare of the light and heat 
from a bare soil. Indeed, the sand in 
such a grove gets so hot as to be un- 
comfortable to the hand. The hu- 
midity of the air bears an inverse ra- 
tio to the temperature, that is, as you 
heat air it becomes drier since warm 
air has a greater capacity for absorb- 
ing moisture than cold air, so a 
good cover crop by diminishing the 
reflection of heat from the surface 
of the ground, particularly sandy 
soil on which so many of our citrus 
groves are planted, raises the relative 
humidity in the groves and makes 
conditions more favorable for entom- 
ogenous fungi to do their work, Fur- 
thermore, the cover crop gives off in 
the process of its grouth a consider- 
able amount of water. This also 
helps to raise the humidity of the 


grove so that a good cover crop is an 
important means of controlling scale 
insects and whiteflies and especial- 
ly rust mites. Mealybugs and aphids 
also are liable to be attacked by an 
entomogenous fungus. Now in regard 
to which cover crop is best for this 
purpose, it is evident that the one 
which covers the ground most com- 
pletely is most beneficial. One which 
grows tall and makes a dense shade 
such as the crotalarias would be es- 
pecially beneficial in this regard. Of 
course, on soils where other cover 
crops make a better growth than the 
crotalarias, they would be more ben- 
eficial as encouragers of the entomo- 
genous fungi. 

A cover crop may also attract en- 
emies of our citrus insects. An ex- 
ample would be aphids. Many grasses, 
especially crab grass, in the spring 
are apt to be attacked by aphids 
These are not the same aphids which 
attack citrus, not the green citrus 
aphid, the melon aphid, not the brewn 
citrus aphid, but these aphids on 
grasses attract enemies of aphids, 
especially ladybeetles and _ syrphus 
flies and these insects increasing in 
large numbers in the grove will help 
just that much in keeping down an 
attack of the citrus aphid. Unfor- 
tunately, to get much benefit from 
the presence of these beetles in a 
grove, it will be necessary to have 
the cover crop growing in the grove 
during the winter. In most citrus 
groves, particularly in satsuma groves 
in the northern part of the state, 
a cover crop of oats, vetch or Aus- 
trian winter peas would be a good 
insurance against damage from the 
citrus aphid in the spring. All these 
plants are apt to be attacked by 
aphids. These in turn will attract 
ladybeetles, syrphid flies and other 
predators of aphids which when they 
have cleaned up the aphids on the 
cover crop will migrate to the trees 
and feed upon the citrus aphid. 

Crotalaria striata is the most im- 
portant summer and fall food, and 
often winter food as well, of the 
Chinese ladybeetle, which is doing 
such excellent work in controlling 
aphids in some parts of Florida. 

An important qualification for any 
cover crop is that it must not breed 
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insects which are liable to attack cit- 
rus. The only insects which are lia- 
ble to breed on our common cover 
crops which are dangerous to citrus 
are the stink bugs, of which there 
are several species. Most injurious in 
the round orange belt is the Southern 
green stink bug, often called “‘pump- 
kin bug,” whereas the most dangerous 
one in the satsuma belt is the leaf- 
footed plant bug, a brown insect with 
a yellow band across its wings. These 
are liable to breed in large numbers 
on most of the legumes which are 
our most valuable cover crops in cit- 
rus groves. Most liable to breed them 
are cowpeas, followed in order by 
Crotalaria striata, beggarweed, and 
velvet beans, Crotalaria spectabilis, if 
grown in a pure stand, has never 
produced a bad infestation, The 
grasses, if not mixed with wild le- 
gumes, are not apt to breed these 
stink bugs. This does not mean that 
we should avoid these very desirable 
legumes as cover crops in our groves, 
but does mean that we should be on 
the lookout for these stink bugs and 
take precautions against them. The 
crotalarias do not breed these stink 
bugs in large numbers until they be- 
gin to produce pods. Crotalaria stri- 
ata is already producing pods in our 
groves and will continue to produce 
them in increasing numbers all sum- 
mer and fall, thus giving the stink 
bugs a continued food supply, The 
pods of Crotalaria spectabilis are 
just as attractive as those of striata 
but this plant does not ordinarily pro- 
duce large numbers of pods until 
early fall — September. It then sets 
a very large crop which quickly rip- 
ens. In other words, the pods are 
present on the plants such a short 
time that stink bugs do not have time 
to breed up to large numbers. We 
have never had any trouble with 
these ‘stink bugs where we have had 
a pure stand of spectabilis, but spec: 
tabilis does not grow as well in some 
of the drier soils of some our citrus 
groves. In such soils Crotalaria stri- 
ata can be grown but it should be 
watched. To be perfectly safe, it 
should be mown when it begins to 
blossom. If not allowed to’ produce 
pods it will not breed stink bugs in 
large numbers, Of course, this would 
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necessitate reseeding the grove each 
year. But often it will not be neces- 
sary to cut this *triata. Stink bugs, 
like other insects, have their enemies 
which often hold them in control, 
so that a crop of Crotalaria striata, 
cowpeas or beggarweed does not nec- 
essarily mean a heavy infestation of 
pumpkin bugs; but it should be 
watched. 

If by the middle of September 
there is a considerable number of 
stink bugs on the cover crop, it 
should be mown, In the case of a tan- 
gerine grove, this mowing should not 
be later than the first of September, 
and in the case of satsumas the mid- 
dle of August, These stink bugs will 
breed on the stems of cowpeas and 
beggarweed as well as on the pods. 

It is very important that these 
cover crops should not be mixed in 
a grove. In other words, avoid having 
a continual food supply for these 
stink bugs throughout the summer. 
What may happen if they are mixed 
was demonstrated strikingly a few 
years ago in a satsuma grove in West 
Florida. The owner wanted to com- 
pare compeas, Crotalaria Striata and 
beggarweed, so he planted a_ third 
of his grove to each. The stink bugs 
began to breed on the cowpeas in 
early summer. As this died down they 
migrated to the beggarweed in thou- 
sands, As this died down in late sum- 
mer they migrated to the Crotalaria 
Striata in hundreds of thousands, 
where they again bred in such large 
numbers that they took all the pods 
off. The next migration was to the 
satsumas which were a total loss. 
The owner unwittingly provided a 
constant food supply for the bugs all 
summer, 

Avoid mixing cover crops which 
will breed pumpkin bugs in the first 
part of the summer with those which 
will breed them in the latter part of 
the summer, Herein lies the danger 
of Crotalaria striata. Beggarweed and 
cowpeas die down to a considerable 
extent before the citrus is attractive 
to the stink bugs, but Crotalaria 
striata is liable to carry over the 
stink bugs up to the time the 
citrus is attractive to them. As long 
as the pods are on the crotalaria the 
stink bugs will not leave for citrus. 
It is only when something happens 
to the pods; they get ripe or a drouth 
or hurricane strips them from the 
plants, or when the bugs themselves 
get so abundant as to take the pods 
all off is there a migration to the 
citrus, 

In conclusion, a good cover crop 
in a grove is a great help in controll- 
ing insects, especially rust mites. The 
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Texas Citrus Fruit Marketing 
Agreement Given Final Approval 


The marketing agreement and or- 
der for handlers of grapefruit and 
oranges grown in Cameron, Hidalgo 
and Willacy counties in Texas has 
been given final approval, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
announced recently, 


The agreement, signed by handlers 
of more than 60 per cent of the 
volume of oranges and grapefruit 
in the area, and the order, issued af- 
ter determination that its issuance 
was approved by more than two-thirds 
of the growers, became effective July 
13. 

The program under the agreement 
and order was developed by leading 
growers and shippers and was con- 
sidered at a public hearing held last 
February at Mercedes, Texas. It seeks 
to assist the industry to improve mar- 
keting conditions and returns to the 
growers. The program provides for 
regulation of out-of-state shipments 
of citrus fruits so that supplies may 
be adjusted more nearly in keeping 
with market requirements. 


Two methods for adjusting ship- 
ments of grapefruit and oranges 
grown in the three Texas counties are 
provided for in the marketing agree- 
ment. One permits regulation of ship- 
ments by volume on a weekly basis, 
and the other permits limitation of 
shipments by grades and sizes. These 
methods may be employed in com- 
bination or separately. 

Two committees, to be named by 
the Secretary of Agriculture from 
nominations submitted by growers 
and shippers, will administer the 
program, A Growers’ Industry Com- 
mittee of 12 members selected on a 
district basis to represent growers 
will be the main administrative body 
of the program. The other will be a 
Shippers’ Marketing Committee of 
seven members to represent handlers 
of grapefruit and oranges produced 
in the area. Nominations for members 
of each of the committees will be 
made by growers and shippers. 

Both the Growers’ Industry Com- 


only danger is that some of the le- 
gumes may breed stink bugs. These 
should be watched and if they be- 
come heavily infested should be mown 
before the middle of September in 
the case of tangerines, and Parson 
Browns, and the middle of August 
in the case of satsumas, 


mittee and the Shppers’ Marketing 
Committee have authority under the 
marketing agreement and order to 
make recommendatons to the Secre- 
tary of Agrculture for the regulation 
of shipments on the basis of volume 
or by grades and sizes as a means of 
improving marketing conditions and 
returns to growers. 

In making their recommendations 
for shipping regulations the Commit- 
tees are required to consider the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) Current market 
prices; (2) fruit on hand in the mar- 
ket areas as evidenced by supplies in 
storage, enroute to market, and track 
holdings at principal markets; (3) 
available supplies and condition of 
fruit in the production areas; (4) 
supplies from competitive areas pro- 
ducing citrus fruit and other com- 
petitive fruit; and (5) trend in con- 
sumer income. During each period of 
volume regulation each shipper would 
receive an allotment which would per- 
mit him to ship his proportionate 
share of the total dmount permissible 
for the area as a whole for that per- 
iod, 

Under the agreement and order 
each shipper is to pay his share of the 
necessary expenses of administering 
the program by assessment at a rate 
per box handled to be established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the 
basis of a budget of estimated ex- 
penses submitted by the administra- 
tive body. The assessment may be 
lowered or increased, depending upon 
the needs. No funds would be levied 
for any variety of fruit for which 
shipments have not been regulated 
during the fiscal period. 

The program under the marketing 
agreement and order was developed 
by the industry during a season of 
record-breaking production of citrus 
fruit, principally grapefruit. The 
1936-37 Texas grapefruit crop is 
placed at 9,200,000 boxes compared 
with an average of 2,100,000 boxes 
produced during the preceding five 
years. Both growers and shippers ex- 
perienced serious difficulties in mar- 
keting this season’s record-breaking 
crop of grapefruit. While the industry 
was developing the marketing agree- 
ment program, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration assisted the 
growers through purchases of surplus 
grapefruit and canned _ grapefruit 
juice for relief distribution. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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NEW CITRUS PACT BEING DRAWN 


As this is written, the citrus growers and 
shippers of Florida are drafting a new citrus 
pact to govern the shipment of Florida’s citrus 
crop for the coming season. 

A committee of eleven growers, none of whom 
are affiliated with any shipping agency in an 
official or remunerative capacity, has been cho- 
sen to act for the growers and co-operate with 
the shippers in working out a program which 
it is hoped will stand the test of the courts and 
operate to swell the revenues of the growers. 

Last season’s citrus pact, operated under the 
supervision of the Florida Citrus Commission, 
proved of great benefit to growers in controll- 
ing distribution and aiding in maintaining prices 
at a reasonable level during the greater part 
of the season. Unfortunately, the decision of a 
Federal judge cut short the operation of last 
year’s pact before the close of the shipping sea- 
son. 

For two years California growers have been 
operating under a marketing agreement which 
has proven eminently satisfactory. Within the 
past two weeks Texas growers have formulated 
a similar agreement which has been officially 
approved by the department of agriculture. 

With the beneficial results of last year’s pact 
still in mind and with our competitors in the 
citrus field now operating under clearly defined 
agreements covering the handling and distri- 
bution of citrus fruits from the states of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Texas, it behooves the 
Florida growers and shippers to get together on 
an agreement for the coming season. 

With a committee of growers chosen at pub- 
lic meetings in the various citrus sections of the 
state sitting in with the shippers’ group, it 
should be possible to formulate a program 
which will be of even greater benefit to the 
growers than that of last season. 

It is encouraging to note that there now ap- 
pears to be a closer affiliation and a better un- 
derstanding between growers and shippers than 
has existed heretofore. There is greater evi- 
dence of a desire to work out harmoniously a 
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method of procedure which will bring to the 
grower the maximum return for fruit of quality. 

Care should be exercised to work out a court- 
proof program which will meet with the ap- 
proval of the department of agriculture and 
which will be operative throughout the ship- 
ping season. Also, any pact agreed upon should 
have sufficient teeth to insure against viola- 
tion or evasion. Given such a pact, the citrus 
growers of Florida may look forward to a pro- 
fitable season. 


LIGHTER CROP IN PROSPECT 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports that on July 1 the condition of the grape- 
fruit crop in Florida was only 50 per cent of 
normal, compared to a condition of 72 per 
cent on the same date last year. The production 
for the years 1923-32 is used as the basis for 
figuring the normal average. Only in Arizona 
is the grapefruit condition reported as being 
fair. Both California and Texas show a marked 
decline in condition from that of last year. 

The condition of oranges in Florida and Cali- 
fornia is slightly below the 1923-32 average 
and much below the condition at the same time 
last year. The Texas orange condition also is 
much below that of a year ago but much above 
that of the two previous years. 

If this report of condition is even approxi- 
mately correct, it appears that there will be a 
shorter crop of both oranges and grapefruit 
than last year. 

The shorter crop should under normal condi- 
tions mean better prices for the grower. There 
are, however, certain outside factors which 
must be considered. Competing fruits, such as 
apples, peaches, pears and grapes are much 
more abundant than a year ago, the indications 
now being that the yield of most of these fruits 
will be abnormally large — some of them the 
largest on record. This may tend to hold down 
the price of citrus fruits. However, the higher 
level of consumer buying power should operate 
to offset the abundance and lower price of com- 
peting fruits. 

Another factor which will enter into the 
price making situation is that indications point 
to a citrus crop of exceptional quality — and 
fine quality citrus has seldom failed to bring 
good prices. 

Still another factor to be considered is that 
in all citrus producing states there promises to 
be a greater degree of orderly marketing than 
ever before — and last season clearly demon- 
strated that orderly marketing has a marked 
tendency to increase the size of the sales check. 


Good fruit — good prices; poor fruit — poor 
prices. In which class will your fruit be found? 


The wise horseman does not starve his horse 
— nor the wise grower his tree. 


It is cheaper to buy spray than to feed the 
bugs. 
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Review Of Citrus 


|_egislation 


There are 11 laws that apply di- 
rectly to citrus. The act known as 
the Citrus Commission Act provides 
for the appointment of the Florida 
Citrus Commission. This body has to 
do with the making of regulations 
pertaining to a number of the other 
acts. Most of the 11 acts now in ef- 
fect became effective in 1935 but 
were for a period of two years only. 
During the recent sesson of the Leg- 
islature the temporary acts with some 
amendments were made permanent. 

In addition to the Citrus Commis- 
sion Act, there are grapefruit, or- 
ange and tangerine advertising acts, 
a bond and license act, citrus ma- 
turity act, color added act, field box 
act, growers’ cost guaranty act, an 
act regulating shippers’ charges and 
an additional act passed this session 
of the Legislature whch gives the 
Citrus Commission power under cer- 
tain conditions to raise or lower the 
quantity of grapefruit juice required 
to meet maturity requirements, 

The Citrus Commission Act is con- 
sidered the master bill of citrus leg- 
islation. Under this act is created the 
Florida Citrus Commission, and it 
establishes a compulsory state grade 
inspection service. The Commission 
is composed of 11 members appoint- 
ed by the Governor. Eight members 
are appointed from 7 citrus districts 
and 3 members from the state at 
large. Members of the Commission 
serve without pay but are paid $10.00 
per day for expenses while in atten- 
dance at meetings. The Commission 
under this act is empowered to es- 
tablish a standard of grades for the 
state and to require inspection of all 
citrus shipped both interstate and in- 
trastate, shippers having the option 
of using standards of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
All fruit must be inspected by state 
inspectors and an assessment of Ic 
per box paid thereon. The Citrus 
Commission is limited in total ex- 
penses to $30,000 per annum and no 
employee to receive more than $5,000 
per year. The Commission is given 
authority to establish a state stand- 
ard which allows for a grade of fruit 
lower than No. 2’s and higher in 
quality than culls. This has usually 
has been referred to as No. 3’s, 
The Citrus Advertising Act for or- 


anges, grapefruit and tangerines are 
very similar, the principal difference 
being that a special advisory com- 
mittee was set up by the present leg- 
islature to advise with the Commis- 
sion as to the manner in which tax- 
es collected from canners might best 
be used in the advertising of canned 
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By D. E. Timmons 


grapefruit and grapefruit juice. The 
tax for advertising purposes is lc 
per box on oranges, 3c on grapefruit, 
and 5c on tangerines. This act recog- 
nizes that some canned fruit is bought 
on a weight basis. Therefore, they 
have provided that for tax purposes 
one ton of grapefruit is equivalent 
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to 25 boxes, The canner or proces- 
sor of grapefruit is charged with the 
responsibility of paying to the Com- 
mission the advertising tax on fruit 
canned or processed. 

Bond and License Act. Enforce- 
ment of the Bond and License Act 
lies with the State Commissioner of 
Agriculture and compels each handl- 
er of citrus fruit to be licensed and 
to be placed under surety bond. This 
bond varies with the quantity of 
fruit intended to be handled, the 
minimum bond being $500 and the 
maximum bond $10,000. This law is 
intended primarily to protect the 
grower against careless, irresponsible 
and dishonest practices in the mar- 
keting of his product and the act 
specifically makes it unlawful for any 
citrus fruit dealer to exact fraudu- 
lent charges or to fail to deliver fruit 
in accordance with the terms of his 
contract, to discard or destroy with- 
out reason fruit received, or for him 
to make any misleading statements 
concerning the quality or quantity or 
distribution of fruits received, or to 
mislead the producer through un- 
truthful statements concerning mar- 
ket conditions or to fail to account 
correctly for fruit handled or bought 
from producers. It also makes man- 
datory the keeping of proper ac- 
counting records by dealers and vests 
with the Commissioner of Agriculture 
the right to hold hearings and issue 
subpoenas compelling the attendance 
of witnesses and at his discretion to 
suspend the handler’s license for non- 
compliance with the provisions of the 
act. The Circuit Courts of the state 
are vested with jurisdiction to en- 
force and enjoin any citrus fruit 
dealer from violating the provisions 
of this act, 

Citrus Maturity Act. The recent 
session of the legislature increased 
the juice content requirement for 
grapefruit and added an acid-solids 
ratio requirement as a test for ma- 
turity of grapefruit. It made no 
change in the type of equipment 
other than requiring a porous cloth 
to be used in the extraction of grape- 
fruit juice. The legislature has ex- 
tended to the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission power to raise or lower the 
grapefruit juice content requirement 
if it is determined after a _ public 
hearing that abnormal juice content 
exists due to abnormalty of the sea- 
son and upon an affirmatve vote of 
9 of the 11 Commissoners. In no 
event may the Commission raise or 
lower the juice content required 
greater than 10 per cent of the re- 
quirement as shown in the citrus ma- 
turity act. The orange and tangerine 
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Exchange Will 
Market Satsumas 


The Gulf Coast Satsuma Exchange 
of Silverhill, Alabama, has com- 
pleted arrangements to market the 


maturity test is the same as adopted 
by the 1935 Legislature. 

The color added act has been made 
permanent and is somewhat more 
rigid than the act passed by the 1935 
Legislature. 

The field box act is a permanent 
form of citrus legislation which pro- 
vides for the regulation of brands 
and makes unlawful the use of these 
brands by others than the person who 
has a brand registered. It also makes 
it unlawful for persons to have in 
their possession field boxes of a 
brand owned by others. 

Growers’ Guaranty Act. This act 
does not become effective unless 
growers’ controlling 50 per cent or 
more of the producing acreage sign 
a petition to that effect. In addition, 
the Citrus Commission must procure 
from all producers, shippers or hand- 
lers not subject to the provisions 
voluntary but binding agreement to 
abide by all the regulations, The re- 
quirements for putting this law into 
effect are such that it would be al- 
most impossible to make it effective. 
There would hardly be an attempt to 
use it except in extreme emergen- 
cies, 

Another act which may be of in- 
terest to citrus growers and shippers 
is an act to regulate shippers’ 
charges. It provides the Florida Cit- 
rus Commission with power to make 
rules and regulations concerning 
sales, commissions, packing charges, 
the form, manner and means of pack- 
ing, and other phases of preparing 
fruit for shipment. 

It is not possible in so short a 
time to give much detail on the ex- 
isting citrus legislation. We would 
suggest that those who have some 
specific queston to ask write to either 
F. E. Brigham, Executive Secretary 
of the Florida Citrus Commission at 
Lakeland, or the Hon. Nathan Mayo, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Talla- 
hassee, or to the writer. 

There are other laws which con- 
tain minor points pertaining to cit- 
rus. One of these, the law relative 
to theft of citrus fruits from groves, 
has long been desired by the indus- 
try. 
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coming season’s crop of its growers 
through the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
according to a statement made by C. 
C. Commander, general manager of 
the Florida organization. 

The Satsuma Exchange, formerly 
the Gulf Coast Citrus Exchange, are 
the largest shippers of satsuma or- 
anges from the Northeast gulf coast 
section, Satsumas are grown in norti 
Florida and the coastal regions of 
Mississippi and Alabama. 

The Gulf Coast Satsuma Exchange 
is a cooperative handling the major- 
ity of the tonnage from these dis- 
tricts. It is headed by Dr. O. F. F. 
Winberg, who is president of the 
exchange. 

The fruit from this organization is 
shipped under the brand ‘“Sugar- 
Sweet”, and graded Fancy, Bright 
and Golden, It is probable that the 
standard trademarks of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange “‘Seald-Sweet”’ 
and “Mor-juce” — will be adopted 
as an integral part of the marketing 
program of the Satsuma Exchange. 
Shipments will be made from four 
points: Round Lake and Ensley in 
north Florida, Loxley in Alabama, 
and LaRow, Mississippi. 

“I regard the decision of the Gulf 
Coast Satsuma Exchange,” said Mr. 
Commander in commenting upon the 
completion of the marketing contract, 
“as a distinct compliment and tri- 


bute to the marketing ability of the 


Florida Citrus Exchange, This co- 
operative organization hamdles_ the 
major volume of the tonnage from 
this section, They are interested in 
obtaining the best returns for their 
growers, just as we constantly en- 
deavor to secure the best possible 
distribution and returns for our own 
members. We are confident that this 
marketing agreement will work out 
to the mutual benefit of the Gulf 
Coast growers and the Florida citrus 
industry.” 


C. D. Kime 


Consulting 
Horticulturist 
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Use Of Aeroplane In.... 
Farm Mapping Work 


Developments and improvements 
during the past few years in aerial 
photography technique, equipment 
and laboratory facilities have made 
the aerial photograph an ideal means 
to use in the determination of land 
measurements required in the Soil 
Conservation Program of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 
Used for this purpose, the aerial 
photograph gives not only accuracy 
but a relatively low acre 
for photographing large areas in the 
South. 

The photographs are made in ac 
cordance with the very high specifica- 
tions, which insures their 
and quality, The specifications in use 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration are also drawn to such 
standard that any agency of 
the Government which may require 
aerial photography on the areas so 
photographed will find the photo- 
graphs suitable for their use, The 
Agricultural Adjustment Admnistra- 
tion is thus making a very valuable 
contribution toward the 
mapping of much of our Southland 
which has hitherto been unmapped. 

These photographs are made with 
a single lens camera with a_ focal 
length of at least eight inches. In 
order to get a negative of the re- 
quired scale of one inch to sixteen 
hundred and feet, the 
plane must be at an altitude of ap- 
proximately fourteen thousand feet. 
Thus shown in each negative is an 
area of approximately — six 
miles. Direction of flight lines must 
be North and South and within five 
degrees of the true cardinal direct- 


cost per 


accuracy, 


other 


accurace 


sixty-seven 


square 


In order to facilitate working from 
one photograph to another and to 
obtain greater accuracy and clearness 
of detail and in order that the photo- 
graphs may be used for cartographic 
and photogrammetric purposes it is 
required that an average of thirty 
per cent side lap between flight 
lines, and an average of sixty five 
per cent overlap between pictures in 
the line of flight be made. This re- 
sults in not only complete single cov- 
erage of the area but complete ster- 
eoscopic coverage as well. At the in- 
stant of exposure of the film the axis 
of the camera must be in a verticai 
position, therefore the camera must 
be mounted on the plane in such way 
that its shifted to 
compensate for the tilt and crabbing 
of the plane due to unexpected air 
currents. The work of the pilot and 
cameraman must be perfectly syn- 
chronized in order to accomplish this 
desired result. 

Photographic quality must be of 
the finest, each picture must show 
detail clearly, be free from clouds 
and cloud shadows and any other de- 
fects and blemishes which would ob- 
scure ground detail such as a hazy 
or smoky atmosphere. A complete 
set of aerial photographic material 
required for use in the county office 
includes one set of contact prints 
from the negatives and_ properly 
marked and indexed, these give com- 
plete stereoscope coverage and are 
7x9 or 9x9 inches in size, ratioed en- 
largements made from a sufficient 
number of vertical negatives to cov- 
er the entire county or portion re- 
quired to be photographed, and two 
The 


position can be 


copies of a photo index map. 
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By R. S. DENNIS 
Associate District Agent, Florida 
Agricultural Extension Service 





ratioed enlargements are twenty by 
twenty-four inches and to a scale of 
one inch to ten chains of 660 feet. 
The photo index map is made care- 
fully stapling an assembly of the 
contact prints on a_ large board, 
matching the images exactly and re- 
photographing the whole. These are 
at a scale of two inches equals one 
mile, and are to be used for Admin- 
instrative and index purposes. They, 
also are twenty and twenty-four in- 
ches in size. For an average Florida 
county approximately three hundred 
of the ratioed enlargements would 
be required for land measurements 
purposes, 

After delivery to the county office, 
the first step in their use is the se- 
gregation or listing by photographs 
of the farms participating in the Soil 
Program. This is done through the 
farm description as given on the 
work sheet and reference to the 
photo index map and a sectionalized 
county map. For example, there may 
be eight farms described as being in 
a certain section, township and range, 
reference to the photo index map 
may show that this particular section, 
township and range is covered in 
photograph number 56. When this 
segregation and listing is complete 
the County Performance Supervisor 
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then takes the photograph to the 
area which it covers, together with 
the farm list. Upon arrival at the 


farm, after contacting the farm op- 
erator, he places on the photograph, 
by appropriate symbols, the perma- 
nent detail such as farm or cropland 
boundaries, fences, drainage ditches, 
etc. He then indicates on the phcto- 
graph by appropriate symbols with 
a wax pencil the temporary detail 
such as lines of demarkation between 
two annual crops within the same 
field and numbers all fields in one, 
two, three order using figures for 
permanent fields and combination of 
the figure with letter for temporary 
fields. The last step is to identify 
the crops growing in each field, and 
in some cases determine the use made 
of such crop, and record these facts 
on the form provided for the pur- 
pose. After all participating farms 
shown in the photograph have been 
checked in this manner, the photo- 
graph is returned to the county of- 
fice and the acreage in the various 
fields, and in the entire farm is com- 
puted mechanically by means of the 
planimeter or rotometer, and_ the 
acreage figures recorded. The work 
of measuring this group of farms is 
then complete, 

It is also practical to trace from 
the photograph, the farm outline and 
permanent detail, making separate 
tracings for each farm. Blue prints 
made from these tracings then fur- 
nish an individual farm map for each 
farm. These blue prints then become 
a part of the permanent record of 
the farm to be used in the future 
to determine the performance under 
the Soil Conservation Program. 

County Agents are finding num- 
erous other uses for the aerial photo- 
graphs. For example, the small con- 
tact prints, when matched and fo- 
cused under a sterescope show relef 
detail such as slopes, valleys, gullies 
or other stages of erosian. By this 
means a terracing program can be 
planned and the need of terracing 
forcibly shown. The aerial maps are 
also being used in farm planting work 
in rearranging the fields so that more 
efficient use can be made: of labor, 
work stock and equipment. By lend- 
ing themselves to these other uses 
the aerial photographs are proving 
to be one of the most valuable tools 
ever placed in the hands of the 
County Agent. 

Contracts have been let, and work 
is now under way making these 
photographs in six Florida counties, 
Alachua, Columbia, Suwanee, ‘Madi- 
son, Jefferson and Jackson: 
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THE COVER CROP - 
As A Source of Organic Matter 


By R. M. Barnette, Chemist 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 


On first thought the question of 
cover crops and soil organic mattcr 
is a rather uninteresting subject for 
discussion. But if the biological con- 
ception of the soil as a living unit of 
matter is accepted, then, immediately 
the importance of a source of energy, 
or food for the living portion of the 
soil, becomes as important and in- 
teresting as the many varied and 
much discussed diets for animal, Thus 
the diet of soils may be considered 
to vary in as systematic a manner as 
the diet of animals and to be sub- 
ject to as many expected and, in 
some instances unexpected, varia- 
tions as are those of animals. 


Specifically for Florida conditions 
the provision for an adequate sum- 
mer crop is one of the most import- 
ant soil management problems of the 
State. This statement holds regard- 
less of the crop under culture and 
may be attributed to and contingent 
upon a natural phenonmenon, the 
moisture supply for plant growth 
during the summer months. This fact 
has been adequately recognized and 
proper provision made in the regu- 
lations of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration for encourag- 
ing the planting or at least the main- 
tenance of a summer land cover. 

Unfortunately definite recommen- 
dations of the plants to be used for 
summer cover crops are difficult to 
make. The soil type, the crop under 
culture, the methods of cultivation 
the available farm machinery togeth- 
er with numerous other factors, in- 
cluding weather, control the choice 
of plants to be used as summer cov- 
ers. As a general rule, the planting 
of high yielding leguminous cover 
crops is recommended, with the re- 
servation that they may be econo- 
mically established and utilized. These 
plants include the crotalarias, beg- 
garweed, velvet beans, etc. 

Disregarding the many difficulties 
of growing satisfactory summer cov- 
er crops, there remains the many 
beneficial effects which may be de- 
rived from this farm practice. The 
temperature of the soil in the sum- 
mer is definitely reduced by a cover 
crop, Depending upon the distribu- 
tion of rainfall in relationship to the 


Station 


period of maximum growth of the 
cover crop, the leaching of plant nu- 
trients may be materially reduced 
under Florida conditions. Cover crops 
regardless of the type of plant, pre- 
vent the translocation of the soil by 
wind in the late fall and early winter 
months. Only by the growing and 
incorporation of cover crops may the 
organic matter content of the soil 
be maintained at the level of the 
virgin soil, 

Cover crops prevent the leaching 
of plant nutrients by taking up the 
many essential elements of plant 
growth, These are subsequently re- 
turned to the growing plant by solu- 
tion and by the decomposition pro- 
cess in the soil. Different plants used 
as cover crops vary greatly in this 
respect under Florida conditions. Of- 
ten weeds and grasses are more ef- 
fective than introduced plants in the 
absorption of some essential plant 
nutrient. Thus, the life of the soil, 
including the mobilization of many 
essential plant nutrients is intimately 
tied up with the use of a much dis- 
cussed, often neglected but withal all 
important summer cover crop. 


COLLEGE EDITORS OF 
OTHER STATES TO EAT 
ORANGES IN FLORIDA 





When members of the American 
Association of Agricultural College 
Editors gather at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville August 17-19 
they will be privileged to eat deli- 
cious Florida oranges and drink fresh 
orange juice to their heart’s content. 
Ten boxes of fine Valencias, donated 
by the South Lake Apopka Citrus 
Growers’ Association, affiliate of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, are now on 
cold storage for the visiting editors. 

The editors will take a five-day trip 
into southern Florida following the 
close of the convention. 

Editors J. Frances Cooper, Jeffer- 
son Thomas and Clyde Beale of the 
University of Florida College of Ag- 
riculture are handling arrangements 
for the meeting, which is expected 
to be presided over by I. G. King- 
horn of Colorado. This will be the 
association’s 26th annual convention. 
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Texan Writes Of 


Florida Conditions 


Herb Mosher, staff correspondent 
of Texas Farming and Citriculture, 
writes his publication about Florida 
citrus conditions as follows: 





New York state alone received 
more than one-third of all the citrus 
fruit shipped from Florida this past 
season! 

With the 1936-37 citrus shipping 
period fast coming to a close in Flor- 
ida about mid-June, the statisticians 
are busy jotting down figures about it. 
The surprising discovery about New 
York’s tremendous appetite for Flor- 
ida fruit was made by H. #. Willson, 
Florida’s well known Federal-State 
citrus expert. Other startling an- 
nouncements are being made by the 
various citrus historians, 

Who would have thought, for in- 
stance, that Florida fruit went to 
market by truck to exactly 35 states, 
the District of Columbia and Canada? 
Trucks hauled Florida oranges, grape- 
fruit or tangerines to all but nine 
of the 44 states receiving Florida cit- 
rus in commercial quantities, Trucks 
went all the way from Florida with 
fruit to such distant states as Wis- 
consin, Vermont, TEXAS, Rhode Is- 
land, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Ohio, 
North Dakota, New Hampshire, Neb- 
raska, Missouri, Minnesota and Mich- 
igan, Maine, Kansas and Iowa, Indi- 
ana, Connecticut and Arkansas! And 
about 5,000 boxes of fruit (12 car- 
loads) were trucked all the way to 
Canada, 

Texas, incidently, received 28 car- 
loads (11,200 boxes) of Florida citrus 
by truck, Texas also took 86 cars 
of Florida fruit by rail—a total of 
114 cars, or 45,600 boxes, for Texas! 

The only four states which did not 
receive Florida fruit in commercial 
quantities this past season are Ne- 
vada, California, Arizona and New 
Mexico. Trucks hauled at least 3,- 
500,000 boxes of fruit out of Florida 
this year. Steamboats hauled many 
millions of boxes more, It will not 
be known for several weeks just how 
much fruit went by water; how much 
by rail. Florida grapefruit went to 44 
states; oranges to 38; tangerines had 

a less widespread distribution. 

Canada received approximately 300 
carloads of Florida fruit this season, 
but growers think that until Florida 


can market at least ten times that 
much fruit, annually, in the Domin- 
ion, that the Canadian market hardly 
has been scratched. 
Light Grapefruit Bloom 

The rainy season finally started in 
the Florida citrus belt just before the 
middle of June. Weather had been 
hot and dry and growers were wor- 
rying. Irrigation had been commenc- 
ed where there were facilities for 
pumping water to the groves. The 
weather did not harm the crop of 
young fruit which had been set to 
the trees, but it is admitted that many 
groves escaped damage by a narrow 
margin, 
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The government estimate for the 
1936-37 season is now set at exactly 
40,000,000 boxes of citrus. About 
30,000,000 have been shipped as fresh 
fruit; canners took nearly 1,000,000 
boxes of the remainder. The rest was 
disposed of locally. Very little fruit 
remained for shipment at mid-June. 

Excellent Orange Prices 


Prices on Florida oranges this past 
season have been the best in many 
years. The auction average for the 
season to date at mid-June was $3.20 
per box; grapefruit, $2.22. Last 
season’s orange average (then much 
press-agented as the highest in years) 

(Continued on page 22) 





DOES YOUR GROVE NEED A 
SUMMER "PICK-UP?" ... 


Marurine crops and heavy summer rains have in many 
instances depleted the supply of plant foods in grove soils. 
To keep trees in a thrifty condition, a dependable quick- 
acting fertilizer is often desirable. IMPERIAL KALTROGEN 
TOP DRESSER will give your grove extra energy to carry 
through periods between regular fertilizations. It is a care- 
fully blended all-mineral fertilizer, contains many valuable 
secondary plant foods, and is economical to use. Ask your 
local Gulf Field Man to check on the needs of your grove 


now. 
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THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
36th Street, South of East Broadway, Tampa, Floride 
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Summary Of The Year’s Work In 
The College Of 
Agriculture 1937 


Courses in Animal Science and 
Plant Science, given in the Sopho- 
more year of General College, as 
electives for those planning to en- 
ter the College of Agriculture’ the 
next year, were given for the first 
time this session. These subjects 
were taught almost wholly by mem- 
bers of the Agricultural faculty, and 
about twenty students enrolled in 
each. Carefully prepared outlines 
were used and the students manifest- 
ed keen interest, and laid well foun- 
dations on which to build advanced 
agricultural knowledge with the ad- 
vice and counsel of the head of the 
department in which each majors, 
and the Assistant Dean. 

The work of the Upper Division, 
for Juniors and Seniors, has been re- 
vised to conform to the General Col- 
lege requirements and harmonizes 
well with them. While majoring in 
one of several departments each stu- 
dent is expected to take enough work 
in other departments to complete a 
well balanced program for his B. S. 
in Agriculture, 

The Poultry branch of Animal Hus- 
bandry has moved pens, houses, and 
yards to a new and much enlarged 
location, where a new modern build- 
ing for incubation, brooding, testing 
and research experiments has been 
completed and occupied. 

A Dairy Products Laboratory, 
costing approximately $53,000 will 
be completed in August. This will be 
equipped and ready for use beginning 
next session. Dr. L. M. Thurston, Ph. 
D., Minn., will be in charge of the 
teaching and research to be conduct- 
ed therein. During the past few years 
there has been an increasing demand 
for information and instruction in 
butter, cheese and ice cream manu- 
facture, as well as in utilization of 
surplus milk during the summer 
months. 

News comes from Tallahassee that 
$25,000 a year has been appropriated 
to establish a School of Forestry 
here. This is a tangible recognition 
of the fine work done by the depart- 
ment of forestry under the smaller 


appropriation granted two years ago, 
The Austin Carey Memorial Forest 
consisting of 1559 acres, donated by 
the State Board of Forestry to the 
Department this year, is being or- 
ganized and developed for practical 
forestry training. 

Growing out of last year’s interest 
in the Choral Club, a petition was 
made to the faculty that students 
might be allowed to take sight sing- 
ing for credit, under Prof. DeBruyn. 
The petition was granted. 

The Florida Farmer has continued 
through the session as a quarterly 
student publication of the college, has 
improved with age, and increased in- 
terest, furnishing journalistic train- 
ing for its editorial staff and added 
information and publicity about the 
activities of the college, 

The Agricultural Club has kept up 
weekly meetings with interesting 
programs, one quite unique was a 
lecture and demonstration on carving 
meats and table service, with inci- 
dental pointers on table etiquette, by 
Miss Anna Mae Sikes, Nutritionist 
of the Florda State College for Wo- 
men, assisted by Miss Margaret De- 
laney, Senior in Home Economics. 

The boys enjoyed the program 
thoroughly, took part in the carving 
when given opportunity, and doubt- 
less in their future homes will prac- 
tice some of the ideas thus gained. 

The Toreador Club planned and 
carried through the Little Interna- 
tional Livestock and Poultry Show 
again this spring. It was quite evi- 
dent that the exhibitors had learned 
much about preparing animals for 
exhibition from previous efforts, as 
they were well groomed and trained, 
and made a fine showing. Wild steer 
riding enlivened the show; the at- 
tendance was the largest ever and 
the events succeeded each other in a 
rapid and systematic manner. The 
following week end gave a supper to 
faculty members gave a supper to 
members of the Toreador Club and 
invited guests, which was appreciated 
and enjoyed. 

The Danforth Foundation Fellow- 
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ship, offered annually to a Junior in 
this and twenty-two other Agricul- 
tural Colleges, based on scholarship, 
leadership and religious activity, was 
won by Sidney P. Marshall of Green- 
ville, He will spend two weeks in 
study and observation at a national- 
ly known feed mill and experimental 
farms near St. Louis, and two weeks 
at Camp Winiwanca on Lake Michi- 
gan, * 

The Newell Entomological Society, 
organized by the instructors and stu- 
dents in the Entomological Depart- 
ment last year, sponsored a confer- 
ence this year participated in by en- 
tomologists of national and state pro- 
minence; a splendid exhibit was set 
up by Society members for the con- 
ference. 

The Old Grads and former students 
were welcomed on Homecoming Day 
at a reception in the Agriculture 
Building at 10:00 o’clock, after which 
they joined other returning alumni 
at the general exercises and luncheon 
in the newly completed Union build- 
ing. 

A number of trips by classes under 
the direction of a professor for in- 
structional purposes, were made dur- 
ing the session, Some of these were: 
in Agronomy, visiting soils areas and 
fertilizer plants; in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, packing houses, marketing 
centers and outstanding farm areas; 
in Animal Husbandry, stock shews, 
meat packing plants, livestock sales, 
dairy products plants and poultry 
farms; in Forestry, National and state 
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forests, lumber mills and naval stores 
manufacturing plants. 


Tours for students were arranged 
one afternoon in May, to visit the 
laboratories and field problems of the 
Experiment Station staff. Workers 
were located at the principal points 
of interest, where stops were made 
and the research activities being car- 
ried on were pointed out and ex- 
plained, 


Agricultural College Night was 
celebrated as usual the latter part 
of April. The decorations symbolized 
night, with canopy of moon and stars 
and appropriate floor decorations. 
Faculty, students and numerous 
guests mingled in dancing, skits and 
games, and had a gay time together 
untl a late hour. 

Several distinguished speakers have 
addressed different organizations 
during the year. Among these were: 
Dr, H. J. Webber, Director Emeritus, 
Citrus Experiment Station, Riverside, 
California, who spoke before the col- 
lege convention on citrus and its de- 
velopment. This was partly reminis- 
cent, as Dr. Webber spent his early 
investigational work with Florida cit- 
rus, 

Dr. P. W. Zimmerman, of Boyce- 
Thompson Institute at Yonkers, N. Y. 
gave an illustrated lecture before the 
Horticulture Seminar on Plant Res- 
ponses to Hormone-like Substances. 


Dr. Lee Strong, chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U. S. D. A., spoke before 
the Entomological Conference, sub- 
ject: “What is Entomology?” 

Mr. Case, from the Agricultural 
School at Burma, India, addressed 
the Agricultural Club on agricultural 
methods and conditions in India. 

Professor Emil Truog, Dept, of 
Soils, University of Wisconsin, dis- 
cussed with the Agronomy Seminar 
“Imagination and Research.” 

Dean Wilmon Newell, Prof. H. 
Harold Hume and Dr. E. W. Garris 
had conferred on them in May the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
by Clemson College, of South Caro- 
lina—honors worthily bestowed up- 
on outstanding faculty members. 

This year’s graduating class of 31 
is the second largest in the history of 
the College; fine young men, most 
of whom have positions already await- 
ing, along agricultural lines; their 
work we feel sure will contribute to 
Florida’s advancement and increasing 
prosperity, Among them is the first 
woman to receive such a degree from 
the College. She is Miss Kathleen V. 
Wheeler, of Penny Farms, has major- 
ed in Entomology, made a splendid 
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record, and plans to continue in gra- 
duate work. Another co-ed, Mrs. Jul- 
ia H. Carrington of Clermont, a citrus 
grower, has made the highest scho- 
lastic average in the University dur- 
ing the session, while showing inter- 
est in many extra-curricula activities. 

The year has been marked by stu- 
dious habits, quiet persistent work, 
good conduct and keen interest by the 
whole student body. True there was 
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enough falling down by a few to pre- 
vent the faculty from getting the 
idea that the educational millenium 
had arrived, but it was an exception- 
ally fine year, of which we are justly 
proud. 

The Commencement Day Luncheon 
was held at Primrose Grill with the 
graduating class as guests of the 
faculty in a final hour of fellowship 
and good will together. 





President Submits Annual Report 


To Associated Growers & Shippers 


We are holding our annual meeting 
at a time when we can very closely 
compare the results of this season’s 
business to last season. From the 
various bulletins the Associated 
Citrus Growers, under the manage- 
ment ef A. M. Pratt, has passed to 
our shipper members, it is evident 
that Florida this year will have 
shipped as fresh grapefruit about 
27,500 cars, and as canned grape- 
fruit, 17,000 cars, making a total of 
44,500 cars, that will be moving 
from the State for the season, com- 
pared with 27,100 cars last season, 
of which about 9,750 were canned. 

Texas however was the one that 
made the big jump in grapefruit. 
Last season Texas shipped as fresh 
grapefruit 5,200 cars, canned 1,650 


- or a total of 6,850 cars. This year as 


fresh 18,300 cars and as. canned 
6,700, making a total of 25,000 cars. 

In other words, Texas shipped 
nearly four times as many cars this 
year, through June 5, as last season. 

Combining both states’ shipments, 
we find that Florida and Texas mov- 
ed 69,500 cars in interstate com- 
merce this year, compared with 33,- 
950 cars last year. Applying this 
season’s accumulated auction aver- 
age of $2.22 per box for Florida and 
$2.09 for Texas, gives a gross return, 
delivered in the markets, of $60,416,- 
000 for both states, or an increase 
for the two states of $25,712,329.52 
That’s the gross difference. 

Now to be liberal, Mr. Pratt said 
in one of his recent bulletins we 
could figure on an average of $1.70 
per box that would have to be de- 
ducted to cover the expense of pick- 
ing, hauling, packing, transporting 
and marketing these crops. Applying 
this figure as a deduction from the 
gross delivered returns to arrive at 
the net tree returns to the grower, 
we find that the growers in both 
states should have received as an 


average net to them on the trees-- 
about $13,900,000 this year, com- 
pared with $11,832,000 last year. 
This is a net gain between the two 
states of $2,068,000. 

He added in his bulletin, “I think 
Wwe are safe in saying without any 
doubt, that the growers realized at 
least two million dollars more from 
their grapefruit this season than last, 
this amount applying to the com- 
bined mass of growers both here and 
in Texas.” 

Now let’s look at the orange sit- 
uation. Florida shipped, through 
June 12 this year, 17,163,200 boxes 
of oranges compared with 14,225,236 
last year, or a gain of 2,937,964 box- 
es. 

The gross return, on the accumu- 
lated auction average of $3.18 this 
year, figures $54,578,976, -compared 
with $42,675,708 last year, or an 
increase in the gross delivered value 
of $11,903,268 this season for Flor- 
ida. 

Due to the freeze in California 
during last January, they had ship- 
ped, through June 5th this year, 
only 12,150,600 boxes, compared 
with 15,708,000 boxes last season. 
Their accumulated auction average 
this season is $4.02; last season 
$3.30. This would make gross re- 
turns on California’s last season’s 
crop of $51,836,400.00; this season 
$48,845,412.00, or a decrease in the 
gross delivered returns for Cal- 
ifornia of $2,990,988.00. 
Florida’s increase, you remember, is 
$11,903,268.00. Deducting Califor- 
nia’s gross loss from Florida’s gross 
increase leaves $8,912,280.00 more, 
based on delivered values for the 
two states, than a year ago. 

Let’s assume that picking, hauling, 
packing, marketing and transporta- 
tion cost on Florida oranges average 
$1.80 a box. Making this deduction 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Orlando Citrus Production Credit 
Association Shows Good Growth 


Reports submitted by officers and 
directors of the Orlando Citrus Pro- 
duction Credit Association, which 
serves every citrus producing county 
in the state of Florida, at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting at Orlando on 
July 13th revealed that the associa- 
tion is operating most successfully 
and that during the last fiscal year 
its membership and volume of busi- 
ness showed a healthy increase. 


At the annual meeting, which was 
well attended, complete and detailed 
reports, illustrated by charts, were 
given to the stockholders, showing the 
volume of business done, costs of op- 
eration, distribution of expense, net 
profits and other data of vital inter- 
est to the members. 

Reports were made to the meeting 
by A. E. Pickard, president of the 
association, Philip Marz, secretary- 
treasurer and F. G. Moorhead, mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Short 
talks were made by a number of 
members. 

J. J. Parrish of Titusville, and F. 
G. Moorhead of Deland, were elected 
to serve on the board of directors. 
Other members of the board whose 
terms did not expire this year are 
A. E. Pickard, Orlando; C. H. Walk- 
er, Bartow; John D. Clark, Waverly; 
Leo H. Wilson, Bradenton and V. L. 
Bullis, Orlando. 

The reports of the officers showed 
that the association made loans to- 
taling $452,000.00 during the last 
fiscal year ending June 30th. 

Sam J. Overstreet, assistant to the 
vice president of the Production 
Credit Corporation of Columbia, ad- 
dressed the meeting. He reviewed 
the remarkable progress which has 
keen made by the production credit 
associations in the states of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
The increasing number of farmers 
availing themselves of the cre- 
dit service which the associations of- 
fer, he said, is the best proof ef their 
appreciation of the service. In 1934, 
the first year of their operations, the 
associations made loans totalling 
$9,000,000; in 1935 they made loans 
totalling $14,000,000 and in 1936 
they made loans totalling $16,000,- 
000. Indications are that the total in 
1937 will show a corresponding in- 
crease, 

Through production credit associa- 
tions, Mr. Overstreet said, farmers 


are able to get money at 5 per cent 
interest for general agricultural pur- 
poses, including farm repairs, equip- 
ment, fencing, purchase of livesteck 
and other items including short-term 
financing. 

Mr. Overstreet discussec’ the ten 
recessary principles of a successful 
cooperative and showed how the Or- 
1ando Citrus Production Credit As- 
sociation was living up to these prin- 
ciples, 

After the meeting adjcurned all 
those attending were served a lunch- 
eon in the Angebilt hotel. 


Will Repeat 
Grapefruit Drive 


Lakeland, Fla., — Success of the 
national grapefruit sale drive as con- 
ducted by food chain stores of the 
nation last winter, quickly overcom- 
ing the market glut that otherwise 
would have brought ruin to thousands 
of growers, has encouraged citrus 
leaders to turn again to the nation’s 
food stores for aid in the marketing 
of canned Florida citrus. 

As a result 152,000 retail food 
stores throughout the country, both 
chains and independents, are coop- 
erating in a special drive to sell Flor- 
ida canned grapefruit and grapefruit 
juice, 

The Florida Citrus Commission has 
distributed over 400,000 store posters 
and advertising pamphlets which will 
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An improved method of coloring 
citrus fruit has been developed by 
B. C. Skinner of Dunedin, Fla., after 
a year and a half of experimenting 
on the subject. 

Mr. Skinner is a widely known fac- 
tor in citrus circles throughout the 
entire country. 

His new process, which has just 
been put on the market, colors 
“grass green fruit,” to use his own 
words, in from 24 to 36 hours, there- 
by creating savings in several ways. 

In telling of the effectiveness of 
the process Mr. Skinner says: 
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be used in the drive, and secretary 
Brigham of the Commission, says the 
demand for additional supplies of 
such material is so heavy that more 
is being printed. 

The gigantic selling campaign will 
be supported by commission adver- 
tising in twelve national women’s ma- 
gazines and_ thirty-eight metropoli- 
tan newspapers, while most of the in- 
dividual stores will carry feature dis- 
plays of canned Florida fruit in thier 
regular newspaper ads as they did 
in the fresh fruit campaign. 

It is estimated that about 6,700,- 
000 boxes of Florida grapefruit have 
been canned so far this season and 
the drive is planned to move all can- 
ned stock between now and Septem- 
ber when the next fresh fruit be- 
gins to come in, 

Citrus officials are warm in their 
praise of the splendid cooperation 
given by food stores throughout the 
nation, both chain and independent, 
and feel confident the present drive 
will result in a complete sell-out of 
all canned fruit on hand. 


FESTIVAL OFFICIALS PUSH 

PLANS FOR ERECTION OF 

PERMANENT BUILDINGS 

Directors of the Florida Orange 
Festival began to push plans recently 
for the erection of two permanent 
buildings as the first unit in the new 
Festival set-up and efforts are being 
made to secure PWA assistance, 

The membership drive under the 
direction of chairman Judge Allen E. 
Walker has gotten under way and 
funds are being raised to insure the 
Festival’s keeping faith with the cit- 
rus industry in fulfilling its promise 
to reorganize the Festival on a per- 
manent basis with permanent build- 
ings for the 1938 show 


Notes Of The Trade 


—_——# 


“Twice as many fruit can be color- 
ed with no addition to coloring room 
capacity. Both decay and shrinkage 
are cut down, and the fruit is ready 
for market two days sooner than 
under processes formerly used, 

“Heretofore, when fruit had to re- 
main in coloring rooms from 72 to 
80 hours, there was great loss in 
weight from shrinkage and decay. 

“The new process, which employs 
a combination of gases, is already in 
use in several large packing houses, 
and reports are that it is uniformly 
successful.” 
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Railroads Seek Readjust- 


ment 


Railroads are becoming anxious to 
match boat line citrus rates and ser- 
vice to the eastern seaboard markets, 
R. B. Woolfolk, vice president of 
American Fruit Growers, said upon 
his return from Washington where 
he attended Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearings held to discuss 
Florida citrus rates. 

Railroads asked permission to es- 
tablish “truck-boat competitive” rates 
applying seven days a week — instead 
of on only four days weekly as last 
season — to compete with the boat 
line schedules, he said. In addition, 
the rails petitioned for authority to 
furnish ‘“‘free icing’ on such ship- 
ments, so that refrigerated service 
by rail will cost no more than by 
boat. Boatlines do not charge for re- 
frigeration service. 

In former the 
have been carrying fruit to New York 
and other Eastern ports on four days 
weekly at the same rate as offered by 
the steamship companies, except that 
to ship fruit “refrigerated” by rail 
has been costing 15 cents more per 
box ($60 more per car) than by boat. 
It was to dispense with this extra 
charge and get transportation costs 
down to actual boat-line levels that 
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the rails testified at Washington, he 
explained. 

Last season the cost of shipping a 
box of fruit from Orlando to New 
York by boat was 58 cents to 60 cents 


NATHAN MAYO 


Nathan Mayo, secretary of agricul- 
ture of Florida, was recently honor- 
ed by election to the first vice presi- 
dency of the National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries and Di- 
rectors of Agriculture, which auto- 
matically puts him in line for the 
presidency of this important group 
next year. Mr. Mayo also is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, 

The organizations membership in- 
cludes the heads of all agricultural 
departments of the various states. 
Meetings are held once a year for 
the purpose of discussing agricultur- 
al problems and making recommen- 
dations to senators and representa- 
tives in congress, 


per box and railroads would ship fruit 
to the same port for approximately 
the same cost, under “ventilation,” 
but in rail shipments “refrigerated” 
the cost was nearly 75 cents per box. 
Similar differences existed to the 
other ports. 

Mr. Woolfolk termed the petition 
of the rails at Washington “while not 
altogether satisfactory in the way 
cars are to be moved and iced, never- 
theless a step in the right direction.” 

He said the plan has the support 
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of fruitmen generally. 

Among other Floridians attending 
the Washington sessions were: C. C. 
Commander of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, Tampa; W. H. Mouser of W. 
H. Mouser & Co., and Lawrence Gen- 
tile of Tree-Gold Cooperative, both of 
Orlando; Sen. J. J. Parrish of Nevins, 
Fruit Co., Titusville; H. L. Borland, 
grower and shipper of Ocala and Cit- 
ra; and Frank L, Tourtellot of Dr. P. 
Phillips Co., Orlando. 


EXPERIMENT STATION 
FIELD DAY ATTRACTS 
110 FLORIDA FARMERS 


One hundred and ten farmers from 
10 Florida counties attended the re- 
cent Farmers’ Field Day at the State 
Experiment Station in Gainesville. 

During the day the farmers in- 
spected field crop experimental plots 
and work that is being done with 
livestock at the station. 

Counties represented at the event, 
which was in charge of J. Lee Smith, 
district agent with the State Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, W. E. 
Stokes, station agronomist, and Dr. 
A. L. Shealy, station animal husband- 
man, included Alachua, Suwanee, La- 
fayette, Columbia, Dixie, Marion, 
Volusia, Bradford, Sumter and Un- 
ion. 


Without accurate records, there is 
no way for growers to check up on 
their operations and income. 


SO — WHY SPEND 
MORE? 


Citrus growers who have cooperat- 
ed with us for from 3 to 6 years 
spend an average of from $30 to 
$45 per acre for fertilizing, spray- 
ing, pruning, irrigation, cultivat- 
ing, and other items that would be 
included in direct costs. This is 
about $30 under the average for 
the state as a whole on compar- 
able groves. 


The trees in these groves are in 
better condition than they were 
when we took them on. The pro- 
duction of fruit has been maintain- 
ed or increased (average produc- 
tion from 300 to 500 boxes mixed 
fruit per acre on 15 to 20 year 
old trees). The qualty of the fruit 
is improved along with the increas- 
ed quantity, 


Keenan Soil Laboratory 
Frostproof, Florida 
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FRIENDLY FUNGI AS CON- 
TROLS FOR SCALE-INSECTS 
AND WHITEFLIES 


(Continued from page 5) 


ed Scale-Fungus, Black Scale-Fungus, 
the Cinnamon Fungus. While I have 
named these rather in their order of 
present abundance and importance, 
the facts appear to be that their rela- 
tive importance has changed with 
time and place, Thus the White Head- 
ed Scale-Fungus appears to have been 
more common some years ago. I’ll put 
it before the passing of the century. 
Certain it is that it appears to have 
been the first to be noted and illus- 
trated, as far back as the 80’s of the 
last century. H. G. Hubbard, an en- 
tomologist from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, illustrat- 
ed it in his bulletin, “Insects Affecting 
the Orange,” published in 1885. And 
it is my surmise that it was this fun- 
gus that saved the citrus industry 
one hundred years ago when the Long 
Scale was just about to ruin it, Re- 
port has it that at and about Man- 
darin and St. Augustine the Long 
Scale became so bad that new growth 
and older branches were killed back 
each year and growers were becom- 
ing discouraged, when recovery set 
in. Some natural agency must have 
came to the rescue, and it is easy to 
believe that it was the White Headed 
Scale-Fungus, it being the first to be 
described and illustrated just about 
fifty years after the outbreaks of the 
Long Scale previously noted, and al- 
so just about fifty years ago. 

At present it appears to be the 
Pink Scale-Fungus, with its pointed 
pinkish little heads, that we find most 
widely and abundantly distributed, 
mainly on the purple scale and the 
Florida red scale. At times small 
branches and twigs of trees heavily 
infested with Florida red scale are 
literally peppered with the pinkish 
growths of this fungus. 

Unfortunately, methods for grow- 
ing this fungus or the other scale- 
fungi, mentioned (except the Cinna- 
mon Fungus) have not been discover- 
ed, so that growers are dependent for 
fungus material of these fungi, to be 
used in their trees and groves, upon 
getting it from other trees, The 
Pink Scale-Fungus sometimes occurs 
on scale insects that infest water oaks 
and sweet gums, and when available, 
fungus material from this source or 
from other deciduous trees, (peach, 
pecan), should be preferred when in- 
tended for citrus. 


Any of these fungi may be intro- 
duced into’ scale-infested trees by 
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turn of the release lever as illus- 
trated, measures the exact amount 
of coffee for a perfect cup of the 
beverage. Not only is it a life saver 
for housewives who are poor guess- 
ers, but it serves as a container for 
storing coffee after the original 
package has been opened, thus elim- 
inating the annoyance of cans and 
bags. 


merely tying fungus material to 
heavily infested twigs or by thorough- 
ly stirring fungus material in water 
and spraying the result, a mixture of 
spores and water, into scale infested 
trees, 

Time will not permit more than a 
mere mention of the friendly fungi 
that are occasionally common on cer- 
tain soft scales and others not classi- 
fied among the armored scales, They 
are the Cuban Aschersonia occurring 
most frequently on the Pyriform 
Scale when it infests guava bushes 
(rarely infests citrus) ; the Turbinate 
Aschersonia apparently confined to 
the Florida Wax Scale, (occasionally 
more or less abundant on citrus) ; 
and the Cephalosporium Fungus oc- 
curring most frequently on the Pyri- 
form Scale but also on other soft 
scales, 

A very important group of friend- 
ly fungi are those that infect and des- 
troy whiteflies. The principal ones of 
this group are the Red Aschersonia 
(Red Whitefly Fungus), Yellow Asch- 
ersonia (Yellow Whitefly Fungus) 
and the Brown Whitefly Fungus and 
also the Cinnnamon Fungus, 

The Red Aschersonia may be re- 
garded as the most important of 
these, as it infects and kills the lar- 
vae (immature stages) of the com- 
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mon citrus whitefly and the cloudy- 
winged whitefly. It also destroys 
some other whiteflies, and the black- 
tly in Cuba and Central America. 
Furthermore, it is the friendly fungus 
that we have been growing in pure 
cultures in the laboratory since about 
1916. It was discovered in the early 
90’s of the last century by Dr. H. J. 
Webber of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who spent con- 
siderable time in research work in 
Florida at Citra, Panasoffkee, Cres- 
cent City and other places, During 
favorable weather conditions this 
fungus becomes very effective. 


Aside from its natural spread, ap- 
parently by insects that travel from 
tree to tree carrying fungus spores 
on their bodies and during rain 
storms when drops of water contain- 
ing spores may be driven from tree 
to tree, the spread of this fungus 
from a_ whitefly-infested tree 
to others or from one grove to an- 
other may be facilitated by transfer- 
ring available fungus material by 
pinning leaves, or by spraying mix- 
tures of fungus spores and _ water 
against the bottoms of the leaves of 
whitefly infested trees. Mixtures of 
fungus spores and water are easily 
made by thoroughly stirring collect- 
ed fungus material in water and 
straining, if necessary, through coarse 
cheesecloth or fine wire screen, Allow 
approximately 100 fungus pustules 
per gallon of water. 

What is regarded as a safer meth- 
od, however, consists in the use of 
the pure cultures of this fungus as 
produced by the Entomologcal De- 
partment of the State Plant Board. 
A culture consists of the amount of 
fungus that can be grown in a pint 
wide-mouth bottle and is sufficient 
for treating an acre of trees, The 
charges are one dollar per culture and 
directions are always supplied. We are 
again making a supply of this fungus 
and will be ready to ship soon. 

The production of pure cultures 
of this fungus was started during the 
Citrus Canker Eradication Campaign 
in order to safeguard its users against 
the possibility of spreading citrus 
canker by the accidental use of can- 
ker-infested fungus material. There 
is, of course, no danger of this when 
using pure cultures. 

The Yellow Aschersonia (Yellow 
Whitefly-Fungus) is so much like 
the Red Aschersonia that what has 
been stated about the latter applies 
equally to the former. But there is 
one great difference, aside from its 
color as indicated by its name. It 
thrives only on the cloudy-winged 
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whitefly, Since, as already stated, the 
Red Aschersonia thrives on both the 
cloudy-winged whitefly and the com- 
mon citrus whitefly, we do not really 
have need for cultures of the Yellow 
Aschersonia and produce only a few 
occasionally for experimental pur- 
poses. 

The Cinnamon Fungus, listed also 
as a parasite of the armored scales, 
is not infrequently, but rather spor- 
adically, found destroying both the 
common citrus whitefly and _ the 
cloudy-winged species. It probably 
does its bit towards the control of 
scale insects and whiteflies but is not 
regarded as comparable with any of 
the other friendly fungi. 

The Brown Whitefly-Fungus wouid 
be the ideal of the several friendly 
fungi that destroy whiteflies if it 
could be cultured. But repeated ef- 
forts to find a way of growing it ar- 
tifically have so far failed, hence, 
like with the scale-fungi, growers 
who wish to introduce this fungus 
into their whitefly-infested groves, or 
to facilitate its spread and increase 
will have to get supplies either from 
their own trees or adjoining groves. 
This fungus may be introduced or 
distributed into whitefly-infested 
trees by the same methods as pre- 
viously described for the Red Asch- 
ersonia, fj 

Besides being a useful fungus 
parasite of the two principal species 
of whiteflies found infesting citrus 
in Florida, it has also been observed 
as a parasite of the Blackfly in Cuba. 
Having once got started on a leaf, 
this fungus sends out fine threads 
that form a network over the entire 
bottom surface of the leaf (whitefly 
larvae live on the bottoms of leaves) 
frequently infecting and killing every 
whitefly larva there. Not only that, 
but many of these fine threads grow 
around the edges of the leaves to 
form a network on top. It is mainly in 
the latter network that the brown 
fruiting bodies are formed, sometimes 
giving a tree a decidedly brownish 
appearance. Some of the fungi 
threads in question may also grow 
down over the leaf-stem (petioles) 
onto the bark of twigs, and further 
following the fruit stems produce a 
spore-bearing network on the fruit. 
It will be seen that this habit of 
growth and spore-formation protects 
this fungus against complete elimi- 
nation when cold or some _ other 
agency defoliates the trees. 

Perhaps, some of you desiring 
more information about the friendly 
fungi have access to Extension Bul- 
letin No, 67, Citrus Inseets and Their 
Control, in which additional informa- 
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tion is given. This bulletin, however, 
has been out of print, but it is being 
revised so that the new copies are 
now available, 


TEXAS CITRUS FRUIT 
MARKETING AGREEMENT 
GIVEN FINAL APPROVAL 


(Continued from page 9) 

An industry committee participated 
in the development of the marketing 
agreement program. The members 
of this committee are: F. B. Holland, 
Mission, chairman; J. R. Adams, La- 
Feria; Frank Duncan, San Benito; 
Alden Wade, Mercedes; J. Adam 
Asch, Harlingen; Ben Chambers, Ray- 
mondville; J. Q. Henry, Mission; Jno. 
Burkhardt, Alamo; G. O, McDaniel, 
Elsa; and Davis Wade, San Benito. 

Requests for the public hearing on 
the program were filed with the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
by representatives of the growers and 
shippers, including the industry com- 
mittee, the South Texas Citrus Grow- 
ers League, and the Texas Citrus 
Shippers Association. 


PRESIDENT SUBMITS RE- 
PORT TO ASSOCIATED 
GROWERS & SHIPPERS 


(Continued from page 17) 


on the total amount of fruit shipped 
last season would give net tree re- 
turns for last season on Florida 
oranges of $17,070,283.20. Apply- 
ing the same deduction to Florida’s 
crop this season would leave $23,685,- 
216.00, or a net increase on Florida 
oranges to the grower on the tree 
of $6,614,932.80. 

I have gone this much into what 
the citrus states have accomplished 
this year to develop the chief fact of 
interedt, and that is, the excellent 
showing that has been made, n the 
face of the freeze in California and 
the increase in Grapefruit production 
in Florida and Texas of 14,285,244 
boxes, 

No doubt the general buying capa- 
city is greater this year, but it is 
my conviction that the chief reason 
why the citrus industry has done so 
well is because there has been good 
team work, not only in California, 
but also in Florida. 

The industry committees appointed 
to work out state legislative matters 
had much to do in bringing about this 
team work. 

For instance, on January 7th of 
this year the Associated voted that 
the president be authorized to select 
members of a legislative committee 
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to work with the Exchange and others 
not belonging to either group. This 
committee was composed of W. H. 
Mouser of Orlando as chairman, H. 
C. Case of Fort Myers, Charles A. 
Stewart of Plant City, J. J. Parrish 
of Titusville and Randall Chase of 
Sanford, together with Judge Holland 
as legal advisor. These men were ask-* 
ed to specialize on legislative recom- 
mendations in connection with any 
proposed new or revised citrus legis- 
lation for the state, 


H. E. Cornell, as head of the Ex- 
change committee, acted as charman 
of the general legislative committee 
for the state and due to the hard work 
that he and our committee and other 
members appointed for the same pur- 
pose carried out so successfully, the 
citrus industry recently paid tribute 
to the members of our legislature for 
so effectively carrying out the care- 
fully prepared plans and recommen- 
dations that were agreed to by prac- 
tically all operators before the legis- 
lature convened. 


The success of this committee work 
shows what can be done by properly 
selecting industrial committees of 
practical men to consider problems 
tor the coming season, 


At our last Board meeting it was 
suggested that we work towards a 
permanent industrial committee re- 
presenting the Exchange group of op- 
erators as one group, the co-opera- 
tives that are independent as another 
group, and the cash buyer indepen- 
dents as a third, to sit down together 
and, as far as possible, informally, 
but with the utmost frankness, anti- 
cipate the problems that must be 
considered and offer their recommen- 
dations, either to the industry as a 
whole, or the Commission, or the im- 
portant bodies that might be asked to 
consider suggestions from such a re- 
presentative group, in an attempt to 
solve many of our difficulties by these 
preliminary meetings, and be as unit- 
ed as possible in the efforts that Flor- 
ida’s citrus industry must soon be un- 
dertaking for another season. 


Harvest of staple, or field crops 
in Florida in 1937 is expected to ex- 
ceed that of 1936, says the U. S. 
Bureau of Agrcultural Economics. 
The corn crop is now estimated at” 
8,200,000 bushels, compared with 
7,029,000 last year; the tobacco crop 
is expected to total 14,120,000 
pounds, as against 10,040,000 in 
1936. 


In.writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry; : 
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IMPRESSIONS - 


(Continued from page 7) 


man was looking for information, he 
got it. 


However, we shall always feel kind- 
ly toward this Journalist. He gave 
us our chance to reach down and 
throw one from down around our 
heels. We told him that personally 
we were heartily in favor of organiz- 
ing all agricultural and horticultural 
labor, provided it be done simultane- 
ously, so that one producing district 
is not put at a disadvantage with re- 
lation to another. Then, we said, 
we wanted to see the job made com- 
plete and have all the farmers and 
growers fully organized, too. 


We suggested that if every farmer 
and grower and all their workers 
were put upon a compulsory eight 
hour day and forty hour week, it un- 
doubtedly would be a fine thing for 
the country. ‘‘Then,”’ we finished with 
a surge of dignified emphasis, “when 
some of you theorists that class your- 
selves as thinking animals dig down to 
pay eight or nine dollars for what 
today is a good thirty-five cent lunch, 
maybe you’ll begin to get an inkling 
of what makes the world go round!” 


Over a year ago discovery was an- 
nounced in California of two wells 
yielding carbon dioxide at a pressure 
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CLASSIFIED 


“Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
5@ cents. 
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“BOYSENBERRY,” largest and most 
delicious vine berry. Order now 
for Florida planting. Ten for $2.00, 
Twelve dollars per hundred. 
Rancho Verdad, Station Nineteen 
Box 323, Route 1, Lakeland, Fla. 


STANDARD Varieties of citrus trees 
including Persian limes and. Per- 
rine lemons at reasonable~ prices. 


Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, Fla. 
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of 230 pounds. Since then we’ve 
been waiting expectantly for further 
developments, but have heard of 
none, Carbon dioxide is that which we 
call dry ice in certain form; and we 
are disappointed that up to now the 
enterprising Californians haven’t 
come forward with their own copy- 
righted air-conditioned fruits and 
vegetables to outmode present house- 
hold refrigeration. 


TEXAN WRITES OF 
FLORIDA CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 15) 


was only $3. Grapefruit, however, 
averaged $2.57 last year, as against 
the $2.22 figure for 1936-37. 

California lemons are now coming 
into Florida markets in large quanti- 
ties, fetching around $10 per box de- 
livered. Florida’s lemon supply con- 
tinues inadequate for supplying local 
demands, despite strides being made 
toward increased production, 


CROTALARIA—New crop, high quality, 
double cleaned, scarified Crotalaria 
Striata seed for sale. Attractive prices. 
Carolinas’ Crotalaria Co., Camden, S. C. 


FOR SALE—80 acres good citrus land, two 
miles northwest of Cocoa, Brevard Coun- 
ty, Florida. Price $1600.00 cash. $. Hen- 
dry, City Point, Florida. 


Hamlins, Valencias and Lue Gim 
Gongs for fall planting. All on 
Cleopatra root. Zellwood Nur- 


series, Zellwood, Fla. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 2 prints of each 25c; 
20 reprints 25c. Pine Photo, Y-5134 Ne- 
vada, Chicago. 


THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents. Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


WANTEv—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 
out drugs. Send address. Ezra Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida, 


ALYCE CLOVER, the best legume for hay 
or covercrop. Write for information. Har- 
din Groves, Box 68, Lakeland, Fla. 


CAUSERIENCE LEPIDOFLOIA—(So-called 
Brazilian oak), resembles Australian pine. 
Grand for wind-breaks. Cold resistant. 
Beautiful. Send for sample of foliage. 
— per 100. S. S. Matthews, Homestead, 


UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents: 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 


$500.00, etc. Send dime for list. 
oeoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Small packing house machin- 
ery and equipment complete. Apply Hector 
Supply Company, Miami. 


Roman- 


PERSONAL—Quit Tobacco easily, inexpen- 
sively, without drugs. Send address. N. 
A. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


CHOICE Sour Orange Seedlings for 
fall planting, very desirable stock, 
S. G. Coburn, Dade City, Florida, 
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FOR SALE: Several desirable bearing 
grapefruit and orange groves, in good 
condition, at extremely low prices. For 
information write H. C. Case, Box 87, 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


“EVERY TRACTOR OWNER NEEDS IRV- 
ING'S 60 page 1987 tractor replacement 
parts catalog. Absolutely free. Thousands 
parts, all makes, tremendous price sav- 
ings. Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., 109 Knox- 
ville Road, Galesburg, Illinois. 


HARDIN’S SPERRYOLA Lemon, a profitable 
adapted commercial variety for all sec- 
tions. Hardy, prolific grower and produc- 
er. Limited number choice trees. Hardin 
Nurseries, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 


MEN WANTED—Sell shirts. No experience 
necessary. Free samples. Commission in 
advance. Free ties with shirts. Carroll 
Mills, 875A Flatbush Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CITRUS NURSERY TREES, standard and 
new varieties on Cleopatra and Seur. 
Priced from 80c up. Grand Island Nur- 
series, Eustis, Fla. 


FREE Booklet describes 87 plans for mak- 
ing $20-$100 weekly, home or office, busi- 
your own. Elite Service, 506 Fifth ave., 
New York City. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wiseonsin. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
eee 1888 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 


SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
DeSoto City, Florida. 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yar 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 


CITRUS SEEDLINGS, all root stock va- 
rieties. $10.00 per 1000 up. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, seab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


SEEDS—-ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and elean. 
Price 25c per pound in 10@ pound lots 
and over, 30c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f.o.b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell and 
San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 


WANTED—Position as packing house fore- 
man; in citrus business twenty-five years; 
ten years’ experience as foreman; married 
man. J. R. Henry, Okahumpka, Florida. 


YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES: Red, 
Pink, Shell, Salmon, White Radiance, Hol- 
lande, Columbia, Milady, Luxemburg, Edel. 
Padre, Victoria Talisman, Persian. All 
19¢ each, postpaid, ship COD. Catalog 
free. NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxahachie, 
Texas. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS, fresh crop, 
scarified, $15.00 per 100 Ibs. F. O. B. 
Eustis. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, 
EUSTIS, FLA. 
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Exchange Head Sees 


Good Citrus Season 


But Warns Of Possible Elements 
Of Trouble In The Offing 


Florida citrus growers can look 
forward with confidence to the com- 
ing season’s markets if the industry 
exercises common horse sesnse in 
the movement of its crop, in the 
opinion of C. C. Commander, gen- 
eral manager of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, who has just returned 
from an extended trip through the 
northern markets. He believes that 
there are many factors in the com- 
petitive situation which will affect 
Florida’s markets favorably. 

Mr. Commander attended the 
convention of Exchange northern 
market employees held in conjunction 
with the Apple Shippers Convention 
in Chicago recently. Also in at- 
tendance at this convention were W. 
L. Tilden, president of the Exchange, 
S. L, Looney, comptroller, several 
directors, and a number of district 
and packing house managers. In 
this series of meetings, plans were 
laid for the marketing of the com- 
ing season’s crop. All in attendance 
were optimistic over the outlook. 

“There is every reason to believe,” 
said Mr. Commander, “that Florida 
citrus should experience satisfactory 
marketing conditions during the com- 
ing season if its growers and ship- 
pers will experience a modicum of 
just plain common horse sense in the 
movement of the crop. 

“Economic conditions have been 
improving steadily through the sum- 
mer. These have proved beneficial 
to California in marketing her Val- 
encia crop. This movement to Dec- 
ember 1 is estimated to be less than 
of the volume for the same period 
of last year. Under these condi- 
tions Florda will inherit a sound or- 
ange market at high price levels as 
the season opens. 

“While it is too early to have de- 
finite estimates as to Florida’s orange 
crop, best indications point to prac- 
tically the same volume as was ship- 
ped last season. While there were 
several blooms, the January bloom 
was early. It is probable, therefore, 
that our early oranges will be of 


exceptionally fine quality. We 


should have a very good market at 
least until after the holidays. 

“This statement, of course, is con- 
ditioned upon the cauton used by 
the industry in moving this early 
fruit. It must not make the same 
mistake which was made last year 
and during previous seasons. I refer 
to the shipment of green fruit. This 
ricy, sour stuff should never be al- 
lowed to get out of the state under 
and condition, color-added or other- 
wise. Just plain common sense is 
enough to prove that while a few 
cars may sell satisfactorily, the con- 
sumer will refuse to buy more than 
the first sample, with a_ resultant 
loss of demand and price drop. 

“This situation is serious. During 
the early part of last season some 
fruit in Pennsylvania was found to 
test as low as 5 to 1. This fruit got 
out of the state either mixed with 
other fruit which was well over the 
required Brix so that a legal com- 
posite test was reached, or there was 
some faulty inspection somewhere 
along the line, 

“Whatever the cause, Florida can 
not afford the market reactions it 
causes, In this connection, I believe 
that Mr. Mayo will be in a position 
to enforce the maturity law better 
than ever before, as he will have at 
his disposition the best crew of in- 
spectors which has been used in many 
seasons. A group of _ sufficiently 
trained key men have been carried 
over and are available to form a 
satisfactorly nucleus for a thorough 
job. Under the revised legislative 
program, there has been some tight- 
ening of maturity tests for fruit 
shipped under color. These should be 
applied fully and impartially. Exper- 
ience has shown time and again that 
while consumers readily accepted at 
high prices the ‘good looking color- 
ed oranges’ from Florida, the fruit 
was not good to eat and came back 
on the trade, which promptly turn- 
ed to California and stayed away 
from Florida during the balance of 
the season, 

“While Florida’s chief orange 


competitor — California has a de- 
cidedly short crop up to about the 
first of the year, the apple crop of 
the country, which is highly competi- 
tive to oranges, is the largest in many 
years and. one of the largest in the 
history of the country. Further 
much of this great increase is found 
in Eastern apple sections which will 
feed at low freight rates the major 
markets for Florida citrus. Consum- 
ers can turn easily from high priced 
Florida fruit of poor quality to cheap 
apples and other fruits and vege- 
tables produced locally. It behooves 
Florida, therefore, to watch this sit- 
uation carefully and exercise every 
possible caution to move its oranges 
fntelligently and orderly, 

“Indications are that the grape- 
fruit crop in Florida will be from 
30 to 35 per cent lower in volume 
than last season. Texas estimates 
some increase, but the total Ameri- 
can crop probably will be slightly 
less than that produced during the 
past season, 

“During that period, canners in 
Florida and Texas packed approxi- 
mately 10 million cases and found 
themselves with insufficient stocks to 
take care of their demand. Under 
these conditions it is probable that 
the canning industry will take all of 
this shorter grapefruit crop that it 
can get at satisfactory prices. Be- 
cause of this large distribution of the 
canned product, the extensive mer- 
chandising and advertising campaigns 
carried on by the food chains last 
season, and the considerable fruit 
purchased by the government and 
distributed through extra-trade chan- 
nels, the consumer demand for grape- 
fruit should continue strong and be 
an appreciable factor in the market- 
ing of the coming season’s crop. 

“The Florida industry, however, 
must exercise the same precautions 
in shipping grapefruit as I describ- 
ed in the movement of the orange 
crop. Consumers simply will not eat 
immature, ricy, juiceless fruit. A 
fine current example of this sense- 

(Continued on page 7) 
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AY SULPHATE OF POTASH 


on the Fertilizer Tag — 


means YIELDS + QUALITY 
in the FERTILIZER BAG! 


WHEN YOUR FERTILIZER MAN urges you 
to choose a high-quality mixture well-bal- 
anced with NV SULPHATE OF POTASH 
—you can be sure he is eager to help you 
to produce bigger yields of better quality 
fruit. 


He knows that NV SULPHATE OF 
POTASH is the quality builder in fer- 
tilizer. He uses NV SULPHATE OF POT- 
ASH in his fertilizer because he knows that 


it produces smooth, well-shaped fruit with 
fine finish, high color, excellent texture and 
a large volume of juice with the proper 


content of solids. 


Follow your fertilizer man’s advice. Every 
time you feed your trees feed them fertilizer 
well-balanced with 10% POTASH derived 
from NV SULPHATE OF POTASH. Your 
trees will thank you with extra yields of 


extra quality fruit! 


b ot VEGETABLES: 7he average truck crop removes from the soil more potash 
than both nitrogen and phosphoric acid combined. Plenty of potash in your fertilizer 
produces bigger yields of the No. 1 grades that bring top prices—vegetables that are 


uniform in size, shape, color, texture and flavor. Potash-fed crops stand up under 
shipping and reach the market fresh, bright and firm....NV POTASH PAYS! 


N. ¥. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. J. L. Baskin, Representative, Box 1051, Orlando 





